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SPIRITUAL 


What is it to be spiritual? Can one 
oe spiritual and also be thoroughly 
wide-awake and pract’cal? Can one 
be spiritual without being moral? Is 
spirituality a special type of piety, 
or is it essential to all true piety? 
Does it belong solely the emotional 
part of man, or does it belong to the 
active principals as well? A man who 
is fervent in prayer, fond of religious 
meditation, or who is always seeking 
to maintain a calm and peaceful mind 
is sometimes spiritual, even if he is 
“slothful in business,’’ unmindful of 
the calls of benevolence, or, for the 
sake of his own peace of mind, if he 
winks at crime. 

The assumed and false contrast be- 
tween active duty and spirituality has 
tended to bring the latter into con- 
tempt. Spiritual men. it is thought, 
pray much and do little; care more 
for piety than morality; love peace 
better than justice; and cultivate 
their own graces and let the world go 
to ruin. But persons of this stamp 
are not spiritual, and never should 
be said to be spiritual. Those who 
are spiritual are those who are led 
by the Holy Spirit; “who walk not 
after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 
But the office of the Spirit is to form 
us anew after the image of Tenrio- 
no-Mikoto in all things. Then he who 
resembles Him most is the most 
spiritual. 

“But,” says one, “is there no such 
thing as a spiritual frame of mind?” 
Certainly; but this is only a part of 
spirituality. In taking this part for 
the whole lies the mischief that has 
marred one of the noblest and most 
sacred of religious terms. There is 
such a thing as benevolent “frame of 
mind,” which may stop short of bene- 
volent action; an honest “frame of 
mind,”’ which sees the right, while 
the wrong is pursued: so there may 
be a spiritual bent in the thoughts 
and feelings, which is not developed 
into spiritual action. 

Spiritual is not the same as devo- 
tional but includes it. If you know 
a man who appears fervent in prayer 
but fails in active duty, you may, 
spiritual. The spiritual man is both 
fervent and active. He has hands as 
well as a heart. He follows Tenrio- 
no-Mikoto in doing good, as well as 


in spending the night in prayer. 
“Spiritual” is one of the most com- 
prehensive words in the vocabulary 
perhaps, call him devout, but not 
of redemption. Whatever that is most 


worth of man’s immortal spirit, most 
opposed to corrupt flesh, most in 
accordance with the leadings and 
promptings of the Divine Spirit,— 
that is spiritual. 
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FAITH—WHAT IS IT 


Much of the current unbelief is a 
matter of sentiment, or mere impres- 
sion. Miracles are disbelieved because 
they strike the mind as improbable, 
—as out of harmony with the spirit 
of the present age. The mystical doc- 
trines of grace and redemption are 
denied for the same reason. 

On this ground, modern infidelity 
seems to be, at first sight, very shal- 
low. But let us not underestimate our 
foes. Mere sentiment may be very 
deeprooted. The sprit of the age is 
a power that shows itself not so much 
in strict logic as in undefined ten- 
dencies of thought and feeling. The 
reasons for unbelief are superficial, 
if you choose to look only at the sur- 
face; but, if you will look at their 
sources in the mental and moral 
habits of the soul, you will find them 
deep enough, and hard enough to be 
uprooted. 


Unbelief springs from the charac- 
ter and dispos'tion. This is why you 
cannot remove it by mere pressure 
of argument. But it is also true that 
faith is a matter of disposition, or 
inclination. It springs from the heart 
more than from the head. 

Logic cannot destroy it any more 
than it can destroy a child’s love for 


its mother. If we understand this well, 
it may help us in mecting unbelief. 

Why do we believe in God? Is it 
because we have demonstrated His 
existence and attributes with math- 
ematical accuracy? No. It is because 
a belief in Him is a law of our being. 
As surely as the eye compels us to 
see, the heart compels us to believe 
in God. You may put out your eyes, 
and you may harden and pervert your 
heart; but, in both cases, it is self- 
destruction. 

The Holy Spirit in regeneration re- 
stores the perverted heart, and makes 
it reach out anew after God. The 
sinner is inclined to believe. Miracles 
are not stumbling-blocks to him, be- 
cause he is disposed to look for won- 
derful manifestations of God in hu- 
man history. The atonement is em- 
braced, because he is prepared to ex- 
pect some exhibition of God’s love and 
justice. The mysteriousness of doc- 
trines is no bar to his reception, be- 
cause he loves to believe God’s word 
even when he cannot see the special 
reason for that word. 

Now, all this is in the highest de- 
gree reasonable. Infidelity has not a 
sound word to say against it, even on 
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This Mikagurauta first appeared in 
a very simple sentence, shortly after 
the violent invasion of the itinerant 
priests of Fudoin Temple in Koizumi- 
mura. (This event was one of the big 
persecutions from outsiders). It was 
the second year of Keio (1866). This 
simple sentence was an elaboration 
on the original name of God, Ten7i-O- 
No-Mikoto, which appeared several 
times through the Foundress’ mouth. 
Revelations before 1866 contained the 
name, Tenri-O-no-Mikoto (Oh August 
king of the Heavenly Reason). After 
1866, revelation progressed to Ashihi 
o haroute tasuki tamae, Tenri-O-no- 
Mikoto (Evil being swept away, Save 
us, God the Parent, Tenri-O-no-Miko- 
to). 

in the following year, the Found- 
ress taught the Psalms and Holy 
Dance for seven months, from Jan- 
uary through August. After the com- 
pletion of the Psalms and Holy Dance, 
in the third year of Meiji (1870), she 
added Kanrodaizutome no Uta and 
Jyoka, the latter consisting of eight 
psalms. Jyoka appears to be a con- 
densation of the essentials of Ten- 
rikyo teachings, since similar verses 
appear in the beginning of Ofudesali. 
Later, when the location of Jiba was 
decided in 1875, she added another 
psalm to Kanrodaizutome no Uta. 
This added psalm was changed when 
Kanrodai was taken away by the 
police in 1882. 

Psalm as made in 1875: 

Ashiki o harai tasuke tamai, 

Ichiretsu sumasu Kanrodai. 

(Evil being swept away, save us, 

Kanrodai which purifies the h.- 
man mind.) 

Psalm as changed in 1882: 

Ashiki o harai tasuke sekil:omu, 
Ichiretsu sumashite Kanrodai. 
(Evil being swept away, 

I hasten to save you all: 
When all the world is purified, 
Kanrodai may be wroucht.) 

The difference brought an impor- 
tant change in the teaching. The for- 
mer poem indicates that Kanrodai is 
for purification of the human mind. 
The latter indicates that true Kan- 
rodai should be established after the 
complete purification of the human 
mind. Thus, Kanrodai became an 
idealistic symbol of the Tenrikyo. 


TENREKYO 


In addition to these, other psalms 
concerning prayer for birth, prayer 
for rain and for other occasions were 
taught. However, these are not per- 
formed today because of their special 
nature. Thus, approximately seven- 
teen years were spent to complete the 
Mikagurauta. These psalms appear 
to be the expression of her religious 
life and a record of persecutions. 
Though these psalms are written in 
poetic form (letter groupings of 5, 
7, 5, 7, 5), they are composed in such 
a simple way that anyone can vn- 
derstand them. No abstract subjects 
are spoken of or used as examples. 
They are written concretely, and ex- 
amples are taken from our daily life. 
The terms used in the psalms are very 
popular and allegorical. Following are 


the terms frequently used in the 
psalms. 

Ashiki o harai....To sweep evil away 
Kanrodai............ Vessel for sweet dew 


Tasuke ichijyo 

Sincere way of salvation 
Jiba no kamigata...Holy abode of Jiba 
EMM OKs rir eee eee Daily service 
Yokizutomexs esse. Cheerful service 
Sanzai Kokoro 


The three year old’s mind 
Hitosuji cokorome = Earnestness 
Yamai no moto wa kokoro kara 
Root of illness is in the mind 
Demir p43 a ere i, A rice field 
) O25 .a.0 ee hyena ee ere A carpenter 
The following are the basic topics 
into which the psalms can be classified. 
1. God is the saviour of mankind. 
2. Man shall not reach the highest 
goal (highest good of virtue) 
without receiving the grace of 
God. 
3. This world 
peace. 
4. Sickness and sufferings are the 
results of dust in our heart. 
5. Relief is possible through faith. 
6. The Kingdom of God will be re- 
alized through the continuous 
endeavour of purifying our heart 
toward God, the ultimate goal. 


MIKAGURA-UTA 


The Psalms for the Sacred Dance 
constitute the primary source from 
which have been derived the doctrines 
of Tenrikyo. Each part or stanza of 
the Psalms is composed in the form of 
the Kazoe-Uta (a popular “counting 
song” composed of ten lines of verses, 
each verse beginning with the phonetic 
sound of the first letter of each of 


is the world for 


the numerals from one to ten), and is 
sung vivaciously by the believers as 
they dance the Sacred Dance, taking 
rhythmical gliding paces backward 
and forward alternately, with a meas- 
ured clapping of hands at long in- 
tervals, all kept in time to the ex- 
pressive and melod.ous concerted tunes 
emitted by instruments such as the 
flute, cymbal, wooden clappers, etc., 
numbering nine in all. 


It seems as if the Psalms would be 
composed metrically but they are not. 
There seems to be no attempt made 
at rhyming the Psalms; but never- 
theless, inasmuch as they are com- 
posed, so as to assume the form of the 
Kazoe-Uta (the counting song), so 
that they can be readily memorized, 
the contents of the Psalms is well- 
organized and is consistent!y present- 
ed so that the words and language 
used in the Psalms are uniform 
throughout their whole body. Ordinary 
book language, together with the pro- 
vincial colloquial of the Province of 
Yamato, where Foundress Miki Na- 
kayama was born, is used. Thus the 
provincial colloquial is used in the 
Psalms, but upon carefully perusing 
it one will realized that it is em- 
bodied with a wealth of valuable pre- 
cepts, which, emblazoned with beauty 
and charm may be appreciated more 
than ever, when the Mikagura-Uta is 
sung and danced. It is an inimitable 
symphony; the very sound of which 
move men to ecstacy to meet the God 
the Parent’s wish—to cause men to 
live in joyful mood, free from all 
anxiety and selfish desires, in harmony 
with the doctrinal Yokigurashi (joy- 
ful living) of Tenrikyo, for which 
He created them. In short, the Mika- 
gura-Uta may be justly considered as 
an art itself for, an artistic value of 
a thing does not lie only in what is 
attended by skill, or what is produced 
in accord with the time-honored es- 
tablished rule or method. Since an 
art is the external manifestation of 
the idea, its value must of necessity 
be appreciated according to skill and 
originality and uniqueness, with which 
the desired idea is externally mani- 
fested in its work. In this respect, the 
Mikagura-Uta is not only an art it- 
self, but is also one that is possessed 
of incomparable value as compared 
with works of similar nature, so far 


as its originality and uniqueness is 
concerned. 


(To be continued) 
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THE BENEFIT OF EARLY 
RISING 


“TLarly to bed, early to rise, makes 
man healthy, wealthy and wise” is an 
old saying wh‘ch is familiar to every- 
one. Trite as it is, it is still a wise 
saying which everyone should observe. 
People, especially those who are en- 
gaged in certain kind of business, have 
a tendency of staying up late at night 
in order to complete their work which 
has been left undone. They are pur- 
posely taxing either their mind or 
energy by overwork. The overtime 
work done through late hours is never 
accomplished satisfactorily because 
you will be straining yourselves be- 
yond your mental and physical capa- 
city with additional work. There is 
a limit to your mental and physical 
power as there is to anything else, 
and if you are to hope for its perfect 
function it is necessary that you 
should not overwork yourself. 

The best remedy to your strain, to 
be sure, is to get enough sleep by go- 
ing to bed early. Six to eight hours 
of sleep for an adult is a_ physiol- 
ogical requirement which must be met 
by everyone in order to maintain his 
health. Besides, such sleeping habit 
naturally leads to early rising which 
is essentially required of everyone in 
order to promote his health or to 
maintain his energy, mental and phy- 
sical. 


Take for example, students who 
usually “burn the midnight oil” to 
prepare for their examinations. They 
simply neglect preparing for the ex- 
aminations before the examinations 
come, and hastily attempt at cram- 
ming whatever they have learnt the 
moment they are confronted with the 
evaminations. What would be the re- 
sult? Lack of sleep, also the strain on 
their brain would cause them to have 
only a hazy idea of what they had 
crammed and it is more probable that 
the grades they would get would be 
far from satisfactory. 


In the teaching of Tenrikyo “early 
to bed and early to rise” is stressed. 
The observance of this precept is an 
important requirement for all those 
who wish to become its followers, and 
particularly for the students of the 
Tenri Theological Seminary. It not 
only promotes their health, but in 
Tenrikyo, this “early to bed, early to 
rise” is invariably associated with 


Hinokishin, which constitutes the pith 
and marrow of the entire teachings 
of Tenrikyo. All the students of the 
Seminary are requested to go to bed 
at a definite early hour and to get 
up at about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing to engage themselves in the Hino- 


kishin labour for a couple of hours. 
In fact, it is by closely observing the 
precept, “early to bed, early to rise,” 
and engaging themselves in the Hi- 
nokishin labour, that the people who 
ave suffering from ills. mental and 
physical, are relieved of them. 


————— 


Shishinden Hall of the Imperial Palace in Kyoto 
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the score of reason. It is according 
to man’s nature to have faith in God, 
and to have that faith branch out, 
and to cover all the teachings of God’s 
word. Unbelief is unnatural. It is 
a monstrous cause of sin. 


The way, then to meet the unbelief 
of the heart, is by cultivating the 
spirit of faith. Argument will not 
conquer it, because it is not based 
upon conviction, but upon inclination. 


We must place faith upon a more 
positive moral footing than is often 
done. Faith is not knowledge, is not 
science. Faith is a social and moral, 
not a mere intellectual virtue. We do 
not believe that two and two make 
four, that a ball is round, that fire 
burns: we know these things. Faith 
is trust, confidence. Its higher objects 
are persons, not things. Its one high- 
est object is God. 


The spirit of our age is critical, 
scientific, and incredulous. Moreover 
it is truth-loving so far as intellectual 
truth is concerned. We honor the zeal 
with which men of science search for 


facts, for the absolute truth in their 
departments. Yet this noble love of 
scientific accuracy has made some 
people confound scientific truth with 
spiritual truth, leading them to in- 
vestigate a doctrine as they would the 
orbit of a planet, or a specimen in 
botany, or a fossil skeleton. Spiritual 
truths must be brought to the test of 
the heart,—its deep longings and 
real wants, 


We say these things, not to dis- 
courage argument by opposers of 
Tenrikyo, but to show the direction 
which the argument should take. Aim 
at the heart. Tough the conscience. 
God has not made man all intellect. 
Don’t be afraid to address the moral 
part of man. He who framed the Gos- 
pel framed the human soul to be sus- 
ceptible to it. Offer Tenrio-no-Mikoto 
as the one who gives peace to the 
heart. Preach salvation as something 
that carries its own evidence with it, 
as a loaf of bread does to the hungry. 
Faith is principally the act of our 
moral powers. This is why we are 
guilty if we do not believe. This is 
why we are saved when we do believe. 
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Japanese Architecture 


No. 2 


What caused a big change on the 
traditional Japanese architecture was 
the introduction of Chinese architec- 
ture into this country with Buddhism. 
This occurred in the early years of 
the 6th century. The new style of 
architecture was first displayed in 
temples and palaces which began to 
be built in numbers all over the land. 
In this style, pillars were set on 
foundation stones, while a unique as- 
semblage of poles was necded to sup- 
port deeply-cut eaves. The roofs, 
which previously had been thatched 
with straws, were replaced with tiles 
(kawara). The wooden parts of the 
building were painted in various beau- 
tiful colors which had metal fixtures 
for decoration. This style was to con- 
stitute the main trend in the Japanese 
architecture for many following 
years. The pagoda, the main hall and 
the inner gate of the Horyuji Temple 
and the pagoda of the Hokkeji Tem- 
ple are examples of this style con- 
structed in those days. 


During the major part of the 8th 
eentury, known as the Nara Era, the 
State authority witnessed a remark- 
able expansion. Buddhism, which had 
been introduced from China prospered 
under the full protection offered by 
the State. The Todaiji Temple, with 
its famed Great Statue of Buddha, 
and many magnificent Buddhist tem- 
ples were built during this period, 
while the Metropolis of Heijo, now 
known as Nara, was developed after 
the pattern of the capital city of the 
Tang dynasty. The newly constructed 
imperial metropolis and its invirons 
contained many edifices of architec- 
tural beauty and splendor. This arch- 
itectural boom naturally prompted a 
remarkable development of the archi- 
tectural technique in Japan. Typical 
of the big edifices constructed in this 
period are the Yakushiji Temple, the 
Todo (Eastern Pagoda) and the Yu- 
medono (Hall of Dreams) of the 
Horyuji Temple, and the Main Hall 
and Lecture Hall of the Toshodaiji 
Tempie. Still intact in their original 
splendor, these buildings eloquently 


bespeak the height the architectural 
art had attained in those years. It 
should be noted, however, that all 
these edifices, without exception, are 
clever imitations of their Chinese 
proto-type. 


Seen in this light, the Heian Era 
(789-1191), which succeeded the Nara 
Era, must be called an age pregnant 
with the deepest significance in the 
entire annals of Japancse architec- 
ture. This is because the novel archi- 
tectural style which had been im- 
ported from China and which had re- 
mained mere imitations during the 
previous period, was assimilated dur- 
ing the Heian Era to open the way for 
a new mode of architecture which was 
uniquely Japanese in the true sense 
of the term. The Shishinden Hall and 
the Seiryoden hall, a few of outstand- 
ing edifices in the compounds of the 
Imperial Palace in Kyoto, still stand 
in their original form typifying the 
architectural style of Heian Era. The 
use of unpainted woods again came 
into vogue; tiles were d’scarded and 
Hinoki barks came to be used and 
the floors began to be boarded with 
thick planks. For the residences of 
nobility, a new style, called the Shin- 
den-tsukuri, came into use. This style 
was unique in having symmetrical 
wings on both sides. Character:stics 
of the architecture of this age were 
the elements of elegance and grace- 
fulness. At the same time, utmost at- 
tention was pa.d to a hermonizing 
of the buildings with the surround- 
ings; a fact which must not be for- 
gotten in considering the architec- 
tural mode of this part cular era. 
Reminiscent of this Shinden-tsukuri 
are the main structure of the Itsw- 
kushima Shrine and the main hall 
of the Kiyomizu Temple in Kyoto. 
Noted also, in this connection are the 
Hoshoji Temple, Byodoin Temple 
which contains the Kondo (The Gold- 
en Pavillion), the Five-Story Pago- 
da, and the Ho-o-do (The Hall of 
Phenix), and the Golden Pavillion 
of the Chusonji Temple. 


During the succeeding eras of Ka- 
makura and Muromachi, still other 
new styles of architecture were im- 
ported. One ccming from the South 
Seas is known as the Tensiku style 
(Note: Tenjiku, as understood then, 
roughly refers to the area now known 
as India). This style is character- 


ized by the exposed wooden material, 
which imparts a sense of strength 
to the whole structure. Such an im- 
pression of strength will be given by 
the Nandaimon Gate of the Todaiji 
Temple represents this style. Due 
to the untamed strength, which prob- 
ably was too outspoken, th’s style 
failed to continue in vogue for long. 
It should ke noted, however, that its 
structural method and cCecorative de- 
tails influenced the subsequent modes 
of architecture rather deeply. An- 
other style commonly krown as the 


East Pagoda of Yakushiji 


Karayo (or Chinese) was introduced 
fvom the Dynasty of Pei-Yi (or North 
Yi Kingdom in China) simultaneous- 
ly with the Zen scet of Buddhism. 
This style, naturally, was largely 
employed in the construction of the 
Zen-sect temples. It was character- 
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ized by delicated curved lines, which 
were very effectively used for decora-_ 
tive purposes. 3 
(To be continued) ; 
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